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by the colonial prime ministers who had come to London
for the Jubilee, and presided over by Lord Salisbury.
When our first American colonies shook off our rule and
made themselves independent, the British people took
the loss with surprising calm. It was, they said, natural.
Some nineteenth-century writers even went so far as to
say that sooner or later our other colonies would do the
same. Like fruit from a tree, when the colonies were
ripe they would drop off.

This view seemed reasonable, but time has proved it
to be wrong. The argument, founded on the loss of the
United States, was based on the idea that we should con-
tinue to treat our other colonies as we had treated them.
Instead, we adopted a different treatment, a treatment
which has held the Empire together. What is the secret
of this better government on the part of Britain?

The answer seems a strange one. The problem of how
The DO- to rule better has been solved by not ruling at all. Some
min!on8' of the colonies are no longer colonies but " dominions ",
enjoying complete self-government, the right to manage
their own affairs, the right even to secede from the
Empire should they so decide. They are no longer British
possessions \ they are members of a Commonwealth of
Nations of which Great Britain is the head, bound to-
gether, not by submission to the authority of Parliament
at Westminster, but by a common allegiance to the
Crown. Others, where the white inhabitants form only
a small minority, do not as yet have self-government,
but there, too, the home government interferes as little
as possible with the permanent officials and local assem-
blies.

By Pitt's Canada Act of 1791 the two provinces of

Canada. Upper and Lower Canada (divided by the Ottawa River)

had been given a sort of constitution.   It was, however,

the shadow of self-government, not the reality.    For